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PREFACE 



In this book Giraldus speaks for himself; and I have 
added nothing save a few connecting links and explana- 
tory notes. Sins of omission are, I trust, few. For certain 
abridgments and for the excision of tautologous phrases 
and many of the quotations, with which his story is over- 
loaded, I make no apology. A few passages from the 
Itinerarium Cambriae, which might seem to claim inser- 
tion, have been excluded on the ground that they were 
not sufficiently important to justify a break in the narra- 
tive. In the works on Ireland, while there are passages 
from which inferences may be drawn as to the author’s 
travel, there is little that is specifically autobiographical, 
and they too have been excluded. They are moreover 
already available to English readers in the Bohn Series, 
while the Itinerary and Description of Wales may be 
found in ‘Everyman’s Library’ (272). Finally there are a 
few letters which have been omitted on various grounds; 
some because they are mere rhetorical exercises, others as 
being too allusive to admit of satisfactory interpretation. 

The bulk of the narrative has been drawn from 
Brewer’s Text of the De rebus a se gestis and the De iure et 
statu Meneuensis Ecclesiae (Rolls Series, Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Vols. 1 and 111) ; I have collated the MSS. of both these 
works and a few corrections of the printed text are 
given in the footnotes. A few passages are drawn from 
the Symbolum Electorum (op. cit. Vol. 1) and the Speculum 
Ecclesiae (op. cit. Vol. in, ed. Brewer). For the De 
Principis Instructione I have used Warner’s Text (op. cit. 
Vol. vm), and for the Inuectiones have gone to Davies’ 
Text in Y Cymmrodor, Vol. xxx, Brewer’s Text in R.S., 
Vols. 1 and m being, through no fault of his, fragmentary 
and no longer of any value. 

I am indebted to the kindness and help of many on 
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whom I have thrust my perplexities in and out of season. 
I must especially acknowledge my obligations to Sir 
John Lloyd, to whom I have never applied in vain, 
whether I turned to him in person or to the pages of his 
great History of Wales. Scarce less is my debt to Professor 
C. H. Williams, but for whose adroit blend of importunity 
and encouragement this book would never have come 
into being, while he has rewarded me by contributing 
a much needed introductory chapter. I must also thank 
Professor F. M. Stenton, Professor L. Brandin, and 
Professor Paul Vallette for their assistance in solving 
problems which perplexed me. To the Publicity De- 
partment of the Great Western Railway I must express 
my gratitude for the three excellent photographs which 
adorn this book. Manorbier Castle was the birthplace 
of Giraldus; there is some doubt whether he was born 
in the existing building, but there is little question that 
it was erected in his lifetime. Not all the noble Cathe- 
dral of St. David’s, as we know it to-day, was seen by 
him; but the great Norman nave was built by his enemy 
Bishop Peter de Leia, and he must have known it well. 
The so-called portrait of Giraldus, published in the 
Inventory of Ancient Monuments in Pembrokeshire (R. Hist. 
Com.), is no more than a pencil sketch, made many 
years ago, of the now defaced figure on the tomb at St. 
David’s which tradition asserts to be his; the monument 
being a work of the fourteenth century, it has no 
claim to authenticity and is not reproduced here. 

I have found Giraldus a very good companion since 
the day when I first became acquainted with his works, 
and I feel that my final expression of gratitude should be 
to him. 

H. E. B. 
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GIRALDUS AND WALES 

The reader anxious to set Giraldus against the back- 
ground of twelfth-century Wales is at a disadvantage, 
for in the main Giraldus himself must be his guide. 
Valuable and important as his writings thus become, 
they have to be approached with a caution that will be 
all the more marked the more attracted we are to the 
man. The amusing foibles, prejudices and weaknesses 
that make Giraldus a human, lovable figure are just the 
features most likely to rouse suspicions as to his impar- 
tiality. Before we can use him as an historical source, we 
have to come to an opinion about his qualifications as a 
writer, and to do him full justice it is to the historical 
works that we must go. The list of those works reveals 
deliberate planning, and an appreciation of his ideas and 
ambitions as an historical writer may well begin from that 
list. Apart from what he has to say of himself, his ecclesi- 
astical writings, his lives of other men, and his survey of 
recent history given in the last two books of the De 
Principis Instructione, the historical writings of Giraldus are 
concerned with Ireland and Wales. In the Topographia 
Hibernica , the Expugnatio Hiberniae, the Itinerarium Cambriae , 
and the Descriptio Cambriae, we have segments of a de- 
liberate ambitious enterprise. Taken together they show 
that he had definite opinions as to the nature of history, 
and that he worked them out along quite definite lines. 
He deserves praise for thinking out what he wanted to 
do, even though he did not quite succeed in achieving 
his aims. Nor was he lacking in originality in the plans 
which he devised. 

He deserves in the first place high credit for his choice 
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of subject. He broke new ground. He himself has told us 
of the quest he made before arriving at his decision . 1 
Like many a writer since his day he found it hard to dis- 
cover a subject which had not been attempted by writers 
in preceding generations. What indeed could his feeble 
and unexercised efforts add to the histories of the destruc- 
tion of Thebes, Troyor Athens, or the conquest of the 
shores of Latium? What was the use of doing over again 
what others had already done so well? To address the 
eloquent in barren phrases or to set before the learned 
what everyone knows, is useless. What sort of sounds 
would the ‘cackling goose utter among tuneful swans ’? 2 
So, after long reflection, Giraldus was led to the dis- 
covery that there was one corner of the earth which, from 
its situation on the farthest bounds of the globe, had been 
neglected by other writers — namely Ireland. And hav- 
ing settled on Irish History as his first venture, he went 
on to dream of a like work for his native country, ‘hitherto 
almost wholly overlooked by strangers but interesting to 
my kinsmen and countrymen’. There are indications that 
he intended a similar work for Scotland . 3 In a word, 
Giraldus set out to become the historian of the Celtic 
fringes, and by so doing he earns a place of no small im- 
portance among pioneers of medieval historical writing. 

He had, too, considered opinions about the public he 
intended to reach. His books were written for the lay- 
man, for princes with little learning, who wanted a story 
told in easy, simple style. He was a popularizer. That he 
was not so successful in reaching his public as he had 
hoped may be gathered from stray hints. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in dedicating his revised version of the Expugnatio 
to John , 4 he suggests that the King should employ some 
learned man, skilled in French, to translate it into that 

1 See his Prefaces to all four works. 

2 Preface to Topograpkia. Cp. Virg. Ed. 9, 36. 

3 Top. Hib. 1. 26; hi, 16. 

4 Rolls Series , vol. v, pp. 405 ff. 
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language, so that Giraldus might reap the fruits of his 
toil, which hitherto, under illiterate princes, had been 
lost, because there were so few to read his books. Who 
can blame him if he sought material rewards? As he 
shrewdly remarks, ‘poets and authors, indeed, crave 
after immortality, but do not reject any advantages that 
may offer’. 

In his general conception of the nature of history 
Giraldus differed little from his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors in England. For him, as for 
them, history was the most excellent of the sciences, be- 
cause it instructs and is an inspiration and a guide for 
human effort. So he does not resist pointing the moral, 
and often goes out of the way to find it. It is usual to 
dismiss him as a credulous writer because, like others of 
his contemporaries, he fills his works with old wives’ tales 
of marvels, monstrosities and miracles. Such a sweeping 
condemnation, however, is far from just. Not only ought 
we to make allowance for the standards of his time, we 
must also read him in the light of his views of the func- 
tions of the historian. He held that it was the duty of the 
historical writer to narrate what he discovered. In col- 
lecting his facts it was his duty to take reasonable care 
that what he was getting was the truth, but beyond that 
he had not far to go. He was not called upon to pass 
judgment on the facts; his responsibility ended when he 
had distinguished between what he knew at first hand 
and what he had heard from others. More than once he 
openly admits that his readers will find in his works many 
stories that will tax their credulity. He did not expect that 
everything he said would be accepted blindly as the truth, 
since he himself had doubts of the things he had heard. 

When we look at Giraldus’s historical method, we can 
detect an independence of approach and a clearly defined 
conception of his function that was novel in his day. His 
interpretation of the meaning of history was wide. It 
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included many things; above all there was a special 
emphasis placed on topography, geography and folk-lore 
as well as the narration of political events. His ideas can 
be judged from an examination of his achievements. We 
have seen that the first subject with which he dealt on a 
large scale was Ireland. Ignoring the severe censures 
aroused by that work, we may give Giraldus credit for 
approaching his subject in a thoroughly logical and en- 
lightened way. He began his treatise with a study of the 
physical features, topography and natural history of the 
country. Only when this was done did he feel that he had 
laid foundations for his second work, the Expugnatio , 
which is history in a narrower sense of the word, the 
narrative of events in Ireland in his own day and in the 
period immediately preceding. He seems to have planned 
similar enterprises for Scotland and Wales. The former, 
if ever completed, has been lost; the latter was not worked 
out on the same scale. 

His work on Wales sprang from the accident of events. 
In 1 1 87 the capture of Jerusalem by the Turks had its 
repercussions in the West, and Henry II prepared to go 
on Crusade. He knew from the experience of his own 
campaigns, the value of the Welsh as soldiers, and wanted 
recruits for his army. So in 1188 Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, set out to preach the Crusade in Wales, ac- 
companied by Giraldus. Out of this visit came Giraldus’s 
first book on Wales. The Itinerary is in the form of a 
diary of their tour, interspersed in Giraldus’s inimitable 
manner, with fables, gossip, personal reminiscences, ob- 
servations, and historical data, which indeed far out-bulk 
the story of the preaching. The work is not in any way 
the equivalent of the first book on Ireland, and may per- 
haps be regarded as the jottings from which such a work 
might be compiled. Even as a description of the actual 
journey it is very uneven. The route described was a 
circular tour of North and South Wales, but more time 
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was spent in the south, and the greater part of the narra- 
tive is concerned with the journey to St. David’s. A work 
bearing much more resemblance to the Topographia 
Hibernica was written three years later. The Descriptio 
Cambriae is a more connected treatise with much topo- 
graphical and geographical information, an account of 
the genealogy of the ruling Welsh princely houses, a brief 
sketch of government, and a description of the habits and 
characteristics of the people. But unlike the Topographia, 
it had no successor. 

These, then, are the main materials which Giraldus 
offers the student of twelfth-century Wales. What is its 
value? There is every reason for accepting it as an illu- 
minating contribution. Giraldus was writing of a country, 
part of which he knew very well. A shrewd observer, he 
had enough of the Norman in him to enable him to stand 
aloof from Wales and the Welsh, while at the same time 
there was a strong enough Celtic strain in his nature to 
give him sympathy with the native population. The lan- 
guage in which he speaks of Manorbier, his birthplace, 
rings true with an intense love for that region, and is 
itself a very beautiful piece of prose, while in many of his 
observations of Welsh character, on the native love of 
music, or on the simple tastes, the hospitable ways, the 
independent characters of the Welsh people — not to 
mention the shrewd hits revealing his sure eye for the 
foibles and worse of his countrymen — Giraldus speaks as 
one showing in his own person some of those marked 
racial characteristics. Yet this Celtic strain in him must 
not be emphasized unduly. To depict Giraldus as a 
Welsh patriot, or even as a typical Welsh cleric of the 
period, would be to take too seriously his protestation of 
his affinities with the native Welsh. It would mean that 
we should miss the essential problem of his personality 
and his career. For the truth seems to be that, despite his 
family associations and anything he himself says to the 
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contrary, Giraldus was not really at home in Wales. He 
was a foreigner, the child of a new culture that was find- 
ing its way into Welsh society and stirring up its age-old 
civilization into new life. It is a significant fact that there 
is no indication that any one of the eloquent orations he 
delivered during the itinerary was spoken in Welsh. That 
he had some knowledge of the language may be readily 
admitted, but at best it was only a colloquial knowledge. 
He was in truth an alien in the country that was so closely 
bound up with his ambitions. Here perhaps may be 
found the secret of his strange career. He was, moreover, 
an ‘original’, if ever there was one. Henry II’s firm 
refusal to have him as head of a Welsh See was the conse- 
quence of that shrewd king’s judgment of men. He knew 
an impulsive man of ideas when he saw one. It was his 
fear of Giraldus’s independence of spirit that stood in the 
way of his promotion quite as much as the anti- Welsh 
prejudices ascribed to him by Giraldus. 

When all this has been said, it remains true that much 
is lacking in what Giraldus says of Wales, or, if not en- 
tirely lacking, is only to be read between the lines. For 
behind his vivid descriptions there lies at least one cen- 
tury and a quarter of very strenuous history. It is the 
clue to much that is otherwise inexplicable in the works 
of Giraldus. The state of Wales as he knew it was the 
result of forces at work over the whole of the period. Both 
the changes brought about and those that did not happen 
contributed to the making of twelfth-century Wales, and 
they must be briefly described. It will be best to begin 
with the changes that did not take place. Of these the 
most significant was the failure of the Normans and 
Angevins to alter materially the social structure and the 
economic life of the native Welsh. That they introduced 
some new elements is true, but fundamentally the Wales 
Giraldus knew remained very much what it had been 
before the coming of the Normans. Throughout the 
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occupation the almost unintermittent efforts of Norman 
barons and English Kings had been directed towards the 
conquest and subjugation of the native race. Yet by the 
twelfth century the old conditions had not been radically 
altered. Marcher lords seeking to consolidate and in- 
crease their possessions in Wales, and strong Kings like 
Henry I or Henry II, had left their mark on the country, 
but they had not done that which was essential to com- 
plete conquest. They had not managed to break down the 
old tribal organization of Wales, nor had they fully reduced 
to submission the many Welsh chieftains and native 
princes. At the end of a long period of occupation the great 
tribal divisions of the country still remained. Gwynedd, 
Powys, Deheubarth, and Morgannwg (representing 
respectively what is now North Wales, Central Wales, 
South-West Wales, and the south-east corner between the 
rivers Tawe and Wye) existed as the main tribal divisions 
with their separate lines of princes, and the rivalries of 
their leaders provided the cross-currents of Welsh politics, 
and the incalculable elements with which the statecraft 
of English kings had to deal. For the student of Welsh 
history these territorial divisions provide the main clue to 
events; but these events are confusing, and the narrative 
of Welsh history as a whole is not easy to tell. Puzzling 
as are the politics of these main divisions, they are not the 
only ones which have to be considered. The longevity 
of Welsh institutions and the pertinacity with which they 
resisted the attack of the Norman invaders is further 
illustrated by the territorial subdivisions, the cantrefs 
and commotes, existing within the main tribal areas. 
The complex questions of the origins of these govern- 
mental units would be out of place in this sketch, but no 
reader of Giraldus can escape them any more than he 
would expect to read about twelfth-century England 
without coming into contact with the hundred and the 
shire. Even to list their names would be a lengthy task 
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and far less profitable than a glance at the map of medie- 
val Wales. For our purposes it will be sufficient if we 
recognize the cantref and the commote as distinct geo- 
graphical areas representing the subdivision for govern- 
mental purposes of the old tribal areas. What is worth 
notice is that up to the twelfth century they had not been 
broken down by the Anglo-Norman inroads. Geographi- 
cally, the changes due to the invasion affected those areas 
in the Marches and South Wales where Norman barons 
had settled, and those parts, especially in South Wales, 
which were dominated by royal castles. By the end of the 
twelfth century progress had been made, but nothing like 
domination had been achieved, and the Wales Giraldus 
knew was one in which native princes and Norman lords 
lived side by side in an uneasy peace under submission, 
often more nominal than real, to their overlord in 
England. 

Another feature of the unchanged tribal organization 
also calls for notice. This was the fact that, as long as it 
lasted, it continued to provide the Welsh with able 
leaders. During the lifetime of Giraldus the most suc- 
cessful and sustained effort to conquer Wales was made 
by that great king, Henry II. He had matched against 
him two men worthy of his steel. The first, Owain 
Gwynedd, had served an apprenticeship in wars against 
Welshmen, Normans and Flemings before he became 
King of North Wales in 1 137. The anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign gave him the opportunity to extend his territory 
and power so that when Henry II faced the Welsh pro- 
blem in the early years of his reign, he was right in be- 
ginning by an attack on Owain. In July 1157 he 
launched his first great expedition against North Wales. 
It was not successful, but Owain realized that he was 
dealing with a real force and came to terms. He did 
homage to Henry, and for a long time deemed it wisdom 
not to tempt Henry to make another attack upon him. 
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Not even the activity of his nephew Rhys ap Gruffydd 
of South Wales roused him until 1164. Counting on 
Henry’s difficulties at that time, Owain yielded to the 
schemes of the Lord Rhys and joined him in open re- 
sistance to Henry. It was a really dangerous movement, 
and Henry organized a very full expedition to meet it. 
Of Owain’s pre-eminence in North Wales up to this time 
there can be no doubt. He figures in the pages of Giral- 
dus as one of the great Welsh leaders, a prince to be 
admired for his wisdom, nobility and courage. In Welsh 
history his name stands high for the part he played in 
resisting the Norman advance, and his resistance did 
much to preserve the spirit of Welsh independence at a 
critical time. 

When Owain died in 1176 the place of command in 
Welsh affairs fell to the Lord Rhys of South Wales. He 
had been steadily growing in importance from the be- 
ginning of Henry IFs reign. By the time Giraldus was 
writing his Itinerary, Rhys was the dominating figure in 
Welsh politics and we catch glimpses of him in the course 
of the autobiography. There seems to have been some- 
thing in him which attracted Henry II, for we find Henry 
far more anxious to win him for a dependant than to 
crush him out of existence. The links between them were 
forged slowly, and in the years between 1158 and 1x77 
Henry could never be certain of Rhys. After that date 
they came closer together, and in Giraldus’s time their 
relations were good. 

The reign of Henry II was an important landmark in 
Welsh history, and by the time of Giraldus the grip of the 
English king upon Wales was firmer than it had been 
earlier. All the same the Norman and the Angevin 
period had not materially altered the institutional frame- 
work of Wales. Nor — as Giraldus plainly shows — had 
it done much to alter the character of the native Welsh 
or change the social and economic background. That 
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new elements had been introduced need not be denied. 
It was especially true in South Wales where geographical 
factors made penetration easier and more permanent. 
Yet even in those parts where contacts with England 
were most close, the invaders had as yet made little im- 
pression on the native population, who still retained their 
primitive characteristics, and were little disposed to the 
settled existence of the agriculturist. Giraldus and others 
show them as a simple folk, bred to the use of arms, great 
lovers of their own liberty, independent, ready to fight 
on the slightest provocation and quick to seize the chance 
of harrying the foreigner in their midst. They were noted 
also for their hospitality, their bravery and their devotion 
to their family and tribal leaders. If Giraldus is to be 
credited, they had likewise many of the defects that often 
accompany these qualities, and their love of plunder, 
their quarrelsomeness, their adherence to tribal feuds 
were some of the reasons he adduced to explain their 
failure to unite against the invader. 

If in many ways the Norman invasion left Wales and 
its people almost unchanged, there were on the other 
hand some striking effects of the coming of Norman rule. 
Nowhere can the traces of Norman activity be seen more 
clearly than in the transformation that was accomplished 
within the Welsh Church, a fact which is of special con- 
cern to the reader of Giraldus, since the prime interest of 
his career lies in the gallant fight he made for what he 
regarded as the rights and privileges of the See of St. 
David’s. 

Our sketch of what took place may well begin with the 
years following the Norman conquest; for as in so many 
other ways, that movement profoundly influenced the 
organization and government of the Church in Wales. 
The break with pre-Conquest religious history was in 
Wales so definite, that for our present purposes, we need 
recall nothing from the earlier period save the framework 
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of the organization existing when Norman influence 
began to be felt. Just as in political affairs the old tribal 
divisions of the country remained despite Norman 
attacks, so the territorial divisions of the Church were 
carried over into the new period. Corresponding to the 
tribal principalities of Gwynedd, Powys, Dyfed and Mor- 
gannwg there were the Bishoprics of Bangor, St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, and Llandaff. So much is certain. What is 
less easy to discover is the exact relationship of the four 
Sees to each other, and more important, their place in 
relation to the English Church. On the whole, it appears 
safe to say that in relation to each other the four Sees 
were independent and autonomous, and that in the pre- 
Conquest period the question that was later to cause such 
controversy, namely, the primacy of St. David’s over the 
other three, was non-existent. With regard to the even 
more important question of the relationship of those 
bishoprics to the See of Canterbury, it is less easy to 
dogmatize. Some historians have tried to make use of 
dubious and confused references to prove that, in the 
century prior to the Norman Conquest, Welsh Bishops 
were, in certain instances, consecrated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But the best modern opinion declines to 
put much trust in such evidence and tends to the view 
that before the Norman Conquest the Welsh Bishops had 
not generally recognized the authority of Canterbury. 
These two questions were to be the main threads of 
ecclesiastical history after the Conquest. 

In the new period there is a tightening of authority, 
and the policy of Normanization that was being at- 
tempted in politics was also applied in ecclesiastical 
affairs. To assist in the establishment of royal authority 
in Wales the Norman kings adopted a policy of granting 
the higher ecclesiastical offices in Wales to Norman 
clerics, while the new masters of Welsh territory did not 
scruple to appropriate lands belonging to the Church. 
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Norman Bishops proved amenable to royal authority and 
in many cases undermined the previous independence of 
the Sees by recognition of the spiritual supremacy of 
Canterbury. To illustrate these tendencies a brief sum- 
mary of what happened at St. David’s between the con- 
quest and 1 1 76 may be given. It is a prelude to the vital 
problem in Giraldus’s career. 

Pre-Conquest conditions seem to have continued at St. 
Davids until 1 1 15. Wilfred, Bishop from 1085-1115 was 
apparently consecrated without reference to Canterbury; 
but Anselm, who was firm in his dealings with the Welsh 
clergy seems to have suspended him temporarily because 
— it is said — of his alienation of Church property. Not 
much is known of Wilfred’s rule, though the general 
impression is that it was a period of comparative quiet, 
due possibly to some agreement at which he arrived with 
Anselm. 

Trouble began in 1115, when his successor had to be 
chosen. The Welsh clergy at St. David’s would have 
liked to choose Daniel, son of an earlier and very famous 
Bishop (Julian — 1011-91); but Henry I had a definite 
policy for the appointment, and intended that the See 
should be governed by someone certain to be friendly to 
himself. Thus, then, he forced on the Welsh clergy a 
royal chaplain, Bernard, who held the See for thirty-three 
years (1115-48). Bernard was ordained priest at South- 
wark (September 1 8th, 1 1 1 5) and next day was consecrated. 
He made complete obedience to Canterbury; but strange 
as it may seem, the royal favourite, courtier and diplomat 
ended by being the first Bishop of St. David’s to make the 
claim that his See was the Metropolitan See of Wales, 
and that he as Archbishop was of equal rank and auth- 
ority with the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
Whether the claims were put forward during the lifetime 
of Henry I has been doubted; but it seems clear that by 
the pontificate of Innocent II (1130-43) such claims were 
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being formulated. According to some accounts Bernard 
seems to have won his point for a time, but in 1147 the 
whole question was fought out between Theobald 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bernard, before Pope 
Eugenius III at Meaux. There were two questions at issue; 
firstly whether Bernard was independent of the authority 
of Canterbury, and secondly, whether the See itself was 
independent. The first question was decided against 
Bernard, since at his consecration he had sworn complete 
obedience. The second question was more difficult, and 
Eugenius gave permission for it to be argued in the en- 
suing year. But Bernard died before the appointed date, 
leaving the question still unsettled. 

Archbishop Theobald took steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of the controversy, by persuading the clergy of St. 
David’s to elect as Bernard’s successor one of themselves, 
David FitzGerald, Canon of St. David’s and Archdeacon 
of Canterbury. The Archbishop’s choice is the less sur- 
prising, when it is remembered that he was the son of the 
Norman castellan of Pembroke, Gerald of Windsor. 
From him it was easy to obtain not merely a profession of 
canonical obedience, but also an oath promising never 
to revive the claim of Metropolitan rank for the See. 
David was Bishop for twenty-seven years. During that 
time he had many quarrels with the cathedral clergy, 
was a shameless nepotist and so unscrupulous in his 
manipulation of the temporal possessions of his See that 
even his nephew, Giraldus, could not wholly whitewash 
him. All the same he did not break his oath. In 1175, 
however, during a quarrel with his clergy, the latter 
forced his hand, once more raising the question of the 
independence of St. David’s. From that time forth the 
story is best told by Giraldus himself. 

C. H. W. 
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THE MAN AND HIS WORKS 

i 

Giraldus Cambrensis has bequeathed a treasure unique 
for medieval England — a full autobiography of his long 
eccentric and adventurous life. It is only by a lucky 
chance that it has survived, since the two works which 
contain the bulk of it (the De rebus a se gestis and the 
longer edition of the De iure et statu Meneuensis Ecclesiae) 
are each preserved in a single manuscript, which in the 
case of the De rebus breaks off abruptly half-way through. 

Bred for the Church and from his childhood conscious 
of his vocation, passionately devoted to learning of all 
kinds, a devout Christian eager for the reform of the 
many abuses which he saw prevailing among the Welsh 
clergy, he yet had many characteristics of the warlike 
stock from which he sprang, and would have made as 
gallant a knight as any of his kinsmen — ■ the Norman 
conquerors of South Wales and Ireland on the one side, 
and the rebellious Welsh princes on the other. Tall and 
handsome, he was endowed with vast powers of physical 
endurance and did not know the meaning of fear. Con- 
fident of his own great gifts and obstinately sure of the 
justice of any cause he undertook, he held his head high 
among scholars, prelates and kings, and the great 
Pope, Innocent III himself. And yet his life is the story 
of a great failure. For his whole career is dominated by 
the desire to secure the Bishopric of St. David’s for him- 
self, and to raise it to Metropolitan dignity — its ancient 
rank as he firmly believed, though in old age he more 
than half admitted that he could not prove it. Twice — 
or even thrice — the cup was dashed from his lips. His 
Welsh blood stood in his way; so did his unquestioned 
ability, his fiery temper and his desire for reform. He 
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frightened his opponents, and as Bishop, still more as 
Archbishop, of St. David’s he might well have proved a 
thorn in the side of the royal power. His allegiance was 
not actually divided: he never desired the political in- 
dependence of Wales; he only demanded justice for the 
conquered and independence for their Church. But he 
was proud of his Welsh blood, and his vanity and impulsive 
temper might, on occasion, easily have thrown him into 
the arms of his Welsh kinsmen. 

His motives in seeking the Episcopal throne of St. 
David’s were on the whole pure. He had refused too 
many bishoprics in Ireland and elsewhere in Wales to 
allow us to have any doubt on that point. It is possible 
that the methods which he employed to gain his end were 
less above suspicion. We have no evidence on this point 
save his own; but reading between the lines it is possible 
to find hints at least of intrigue and wire pulling. His 
failure to fulfil his ambition was probably a blessing in 
disguise; for its achievement would have brought him 
strife and troubles innumerable. The Welsh clergy with 
their deep-rooted distaste for celibacy, the monks whom 
he so hated, the officers of the secular power, and even 
his kinsmen, Norman and Welsh, would have found many 
occasions for resenting his strong hand, his fiery temper, 
and his passion for excommunicating his opponents. 

But despite the faults and frailties, which the frankness 
of his autobiography reveals, he wins the interest and 
even the affection of the reader. His struggle to secure the 
Bishopric of St. David’s has something of an epic quality, 
and it is hard not to be moved by his defeat. For he was 
brave and warm-hearted; in the darkest hour his courage 
and resource never fail him; his interest in every aspect 
of life is inexhaustible; his gifts as narrator, rhetorician 
and humorist are overflowing. And however much we 
may doubt his practical wisdom, and deplore the vehem- 
ence of his temper, we can never doubt the sincerity of 
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his religion. If he rarely walked humbly before man, he 
yet walked humbly before God. That he was a pluralist 
and that he was absent for long periods from his Arch- 
deaconry cannot be made a serious reproach. Such 
pluralism and absenteeism were ‘common form’ in his 
day. Nor yet are we justified in regarding him as a liar — 
the charge which is most often brought against him. His 
invectives were doubtless inclined to be libellous, and his 
rhetoric, when pleading in the Curia, not seldom carried 
him beyond the bounds of accuracy — as they have 
carried many a fiery advocate both before and since his 
time. But there is no reason to suspect him of conscious 
inveracity in his calmer moments. His superstition and 
his credulity were great, but he does not go beyond the 
average of his contemporaries, and if historians are per- 
mitted to meet in the next world, Giraldus should have 
found a boon-companion in Herodotus. His delight in a 
good story and his sense of fun are infectious; and the 
whole scene, which his story unrolls before us, is richly 
coloured and richly peopled. He himself is always 
intensely alive; his sketches both of his friends and enem- 
ies are vivid enough, even if they are not always just; 
and his story has an individuality which makes it one of 
the most singular and remarkable of autobiographies. 

An autobiography can never tell the full story of any 
man’s life; it can never be impartial, and would lose much 
of its charm if it could. Giraldus found himself no less 
interesting than he found the world at large; but his self- 
revelation is so frank that we can form a very good guess 
as to the impression which he made on others. We can 
rarely check his story; for he is almost our sole authority. 
It must be read with caution, but apart from the judg- 
ments passed upon his enemies — notably on Archbishop 
Hubert — and a certain vagueness in its chronology, 
there is little reason to suppose that it falls markedly be- 
low the level of autobiographical veracity. 
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1 1 

His autobiographical writings may be left to speak for 
themselves in the translation. A few further words are 
however required concerning the De iure et statu Meneuen- 
sis Ecclesiae, since only the purely narrative portion of 
that work has been quoted. The rest, however, is cast 
in the form of a bogus dialogue between Soluens and 
Quaerens. The latter asks a question, e.g. : ‘Why would not 
the Chapter of St. David’s accept such a good and great 
man as Giraldus to be their Bishop?’ — and Soluens 
answers it. The answers are often interesting, but the 
form of the work is artificial and irritating. It may be 
added that the work exists in two editions — the com- 
plete edition containing the long narrative here trans- 
lated, and a shorter edition omitting the narrative on the 
ground that its substance is contained in other works, 
more especially in the De rebus a se gestis. 

There remain the historical works on Wales and Ire- 
land, the Gemma Ecclesiastica and Speculum Ecclesiae, the 
De Principis Instructione , and sundry minor works, such as 
the ‘Lives’ of St. Hugh of Lincoln, of Geoffrey, Archbishop 
of York, and of sundry Saints, together with a collection 
of documents and pieces justijicatives entitled the Inuectiones 
and the collection of letters, excerpts and poems, known 
as the Symbolum Electorum. 

The historical works have already been discussed, but 
a few words may be added here. The Expugnatio Hiberniae 
tells the story of the conquest of Ireland, accomplished 
to a large extent by his own kinsmen, the Geraldines, 
from whom he must in the main have drawn his materials 
with the natural result that both this work and the 
Topographia Hibernica are of a markedly tendencious char- 
acter. The Norman sources are, however, supplemented 
by stories, often highly-coloured or half-understood, 
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which he must have derived from the Irish themselves — 
a race not wholly devoid of a lively and inventive 
imagination. While both works contain much that is of 
real interest and much that is picturesque, they are often 
libellous in the extreme, and more than one Irish patriot 
has been at pains to refute their slanders. 

These works broke new ground and wakened no small 
interest in England, but they lack the charm and intimacy 
of the two books on Wales. The Itinerarium Cambriae, 
though it ostensibly describes the journey round Wales, 
when Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus preached the 
Crusade, tells us much less concerning their mission than 
does the De rebus a se gestis, and is remembered rather as a 
delightful and entertaining collection of folk-tales and 
marvels connected with the different places through 
which they passed. One does not easily forget the de- 
moniac of Caerleon, nor the magnanimous weasel of 
Pembroke, nor the stories of fairies and changelings with 
which the book abounds; and there are few queerer or 
more amusing works to be found in medieval literature. 
The Descriptio Cambriae is of a more sober character, but 
gives an extraordinarily interesting picture of Welsh life 
in the twelfth century, and is remarkable for the extreme 
impartiality with which it depicts the vices and the 
virtues of the people and sets forth the best means for the 
conquest of Wales side by side with the best methods for 
repelling the invaders. 

The Gemma Ecclesiastica is a charge to the clergy of his 
Archdeaconry, illustrated with stories as racy as they are 
apposite. The whole range of clerical life is covered. The 
first book deals with the sacraments soberly and sanely 
enough, but is none the less diversified with curious 
stories of miracles and of the errors and weaknesses of the 
clergy, among the most curious being the legend of a 
Pope who would never take the Holy Sacrament, and 
the scandalous story of a priest of Worcester who, standing 
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before the altar, broke out into an English love-song 
instead of saying Dominus uobiscum. The second book is, 
in the main, an exhortation to holy living, illustrated by 
curious, and sometimes even ribald stories of unholy 
living. He denounces intemperance in drink, the sin of 
avarice (especially in bishops), and the gross illiteracy of 
the clergy, depicted in a series of ‘howlers’ perpetrated 
by members of all degrees of the hierarchy. 

The Speculum Ecclesiae, whose title might be para- 
phrased as ‘Scenes from Clerical Life’ or ‘The Legend of 
Bad Clergymen’, contains a series of scenes or stories, 
vivid, satirical and scurrilous, curious, diverting and at 
times engaging, all tumbled together without any definite 
arrangement. Some of them are excerpted from earlier 
works; for this is one of the very latest of his writings, 
published when he was over seventy. It can hardly be 
described as seriously designed for edification, though he 
does at intervals point the moral and deplore the sin. But 
it is one of the most interesting of all his works and, de- 
spite the fact that the sole manuscript on which it depends 
suffered cruelly from the disastrous fire that worked such 
havoc among the Cotton manuscripts, it still provides us 
with a rich gallery of pictures, a strange miscellany, vivid, 
humorous, grotesque, which leaves a wonderful impres- 
sion, and if at times it disgusts the reader, more often makes 
him smile or laugh aloud. 

The De Principis Instructione, begun in early life, was not 
completed till after the death of King John, and is there- 
fore at least as late as the Speculum , if not later. The first 
book alone strictly conforms to the title, giving a church- 
man’s view of the ideal prince, copiously supported by a 
farrago of quotations from the Bible, the Fathers and 
classical literature. It is the dullest thing that Giraldus 
ever wrote. The theme and quality of the rest of the 
work is very different, and the whole atmosphere is 
changed. For the last two books give a picture of the rise 
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and decline of Henry II, framed in a general denuncia- 
tion of Norman ‘tyrants’. The Angevin kings are an 
accursed race, with the devil himself among their ances- 
tors — the pedigree is given — and the ‘young King’ 
(Henry III, as Giraldus and other writers call him) 
alone escapes sweeping condemnation — from which 
probably his untimely death alone saved him. Henry’s 
fall is a just reward for his treatment of the Church, the 
murder of Becket and the betrayal of Christ’s cause by 
his refusal to join in the Crusade. The conception is 
dramatic, the execution poor; there is too much quota- 
tion from earlier works — among his own, the Expugnatio 
Hiberniae, among those of others, the Itinerarium Regis 
Ricardi. But the episodes are often very striking and some 
times of real historical value; for Giraldus was with 
Henry II in France during the last years of his life, and 
there are many scenes described with remarkable power 
— Henry’s last meeting with Richard, his reception of the 
news that John had turned against him, his death, the 
shameful despoliation of his dead body, and his lying-in- 
state at Fontevraud, together with others which will be 
found in the translation. 

Of the minor works little need here be said. There are 
some charming passages in the otherwise disappointing 
‘Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln’'. The ‘Life of Geoffrey, 
Archbishop of York’ tells a curious story with vigour and 
skill, and is notable for its scurrilous and amusing attack 
on William Longchamp. The character of the Invectiones 
is sufficiently illustrated by the passages given in the 
translation, though it should be added that it contains 
among its many excerpts from the lost portion of the 
De rebus a se gestis a curious collection of dreams relating 
to the career of Giraldus, some seen by himself, some by 
others — a topic which he found enthralling. The 
Symbolum Electorum also contains excerpts from the lost 
portion of the De rebus a se gestis , together with some 
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letters of great interest, which will be found in the trans- 
lation, while there are others which are little more than 
rhetorical exercises and have only a stylistic interest. 
His poems are also included; they are good of their kind, 
but it is a poor kind; for they are almost all written in 
classical metres and, like almost all of their class, are 
lacking both in genuine poetic feeling and real technical 
skill; only the accentual verse of this period has living 
force and genuine beauty, and Giraldus did not seriously 
attempt it. 

The ‘Lives’ of St. Ethelbert, St. Remigius and St. 
David call for no comment here. There are, however, 
three brief writings which deserve more than a bare 
mention: The Retractationes, in which he concisely 
acknowledges that his denunciations of Archbishop 
Hubert were many of them based on common gossip, and 
that one or two of the poems included in the Symbolum 
Electorum were not really by himself; the ‘Letter to the 
Chapter of Hereford’ — written not earlier than 1219 — 
in which he gives some account of his works, as he does 
also in his Catalogus Minor and at the close of the De iure 
et statu Meneuensis Ecclesiae ; and finally the ‘Letter to 
Archbishop Stephen Langton’, from which an excerpt is 
given in the translation. 

Only four of his works seem to have been lost: Duorum 
speculum (apparently an invective), Vita Sancti Karadoci, 
De fidei fructu jideique defectu , and the Cambriae Mappa. 
The loss of the latter is distressing. Wharton and Bishop 
Tanner both testify to having seen it in the Library of 
Westminster Abbey; it presumably perished in the fire 
which did such damage there in January 1695. 

As a writer Giraldus is far from being faultless; for he 
is often diffuse and careless in the arrangement of his 
material. But he was no mean scholar, and as a stylist he 
has wide range and power. Brilliant as a narrator, when 
he is at his simplest, he has the gift of genuine eloquence 
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as well, though the gift is not always employed with dis- 
cretion and control. The language which he writes is not 
one to be despised. It is Medieval Latin, employing 
idioms, vocabulary and constructions unknown to class- 
ical writers, but it is still a beautiful and living language, 
flexible, sonorous, vivid, forcible. To call it Dog Latin 
would be an outrage. It is University Latin, it is Church 
Latin, the tongue in which the Pope spoke Vrbi et orbi; 
and when the occasion calls for fine writing Giraldus 
can rise nobly to the occasion. His eloquence would 
certainly be recognized by rhetoricians of the second 
century a.d. as possessing qualities closely akin to their 
own. It is not always realized how deeply the triumph 
of full-blooded ‘Asiatic’ oratory in that century influenced 
the whole course of later developments in the style of 
Latin prose. It was transmitted through the Fathers, 
notably St. Augustine, and that still greater master of 
Latin, both florid and colloquial, St. Jerome, down the 
dawn of the Renaissance and beyond. The Prelude to 
Giraldus’s first public lecture at Paris might easily be 
mistaken for a lost fragment of the Florida of Apuleius. 
Even the study of rhythm continued, though its basis was 
accentual and not qualitative, and Giraldus in his 
rhetorical passages conforms to the laws followed by the 
Roman Curia and perhaps first definitely formulated by 
Gregory VIII. How beautiful at their best his writings can 
be may be illustrated by an almost lyrical passage from 
the close of the De iure et statu Meneuensis Ecclesiae, where 
he describes the death of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, who goes robed all in white to meet St. Thomas 
of Canterbury arrayed in the martyr’s crimson. 

‘Vitam hie terminans Cantuariensem, rubris indutum 
roseisque coronis, punicieis coccineisque decenter pur- 
puratum, niue nitidior longeque lacte candidior, liliorum 
sertis undique saeptus, Wintoniensis feliciter est secutus.’ 
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‘Then he of Winchester closing his life on earth, 
brighter than snow and than milk far whiter, girded 
about on all sides with lilies, blissfully followed the Saint of 
Canterbury, crowned with red roses, in robes empurpled 
of scarlet and crimson, arrayed in seemliness.’ 

Further he has a width of classical reading rare among 
his contemporaries in England. Like them he adorns his 
works with copious quotations from the Classics and the 
Fathers. Like them he probably owed something to a 
millefolium or anthology of quotations. But he quotes less 
mechanically and with a greater knowledge of the context 
of his quotations, while his range is exceptional; for he 
cites almost every classical author available in his day. 
Of Lucretius and Plautus alone he knows nothing; such 
at least is a reasonable inference, seeing that his one 
quotation from Plautus is actually a quotation from 
Lucretius. In an age of accomplished writers of Latin he 
stands high among his countrymen. He lacks the classic 
dignity and orderliness of John of Salisbury, and the 
delicacy and polish of his friend Walter Map. But he has 
a robustness, a raciness and an individuality that are all 
his own. 

H. E. B. 
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PREFACE 

It was a custom of the ancient Greeks to commend the 
deeds of famous men to the memory of after-generations 
in such a manner as might cause them to be the better and 
the more clearly remembered. And this they did, firstly 
by portraits and secondly by writing, to the end that 
posterity might be inspired to the laudable imitation of 
the great virtues of days gone by. For no man is kindled to 
imitation by hearing or reading fabulous records of deeds 
that are extravagant or impossible. But when a man’s 
true virtue flashes forth, then the virtuous mind is up- 
lifted to imitate manly deeds and to take them to heart. 
Wherefore I have taken upon me to set forth in scholarly 
fashion, yet simply and without elaboration, the famous 
deeds of a man of our own time, which I either witnessed 
with my own eyes or took down from his own lips. And 
this I have done that men may be stirred thereby to 
praiseworthy achievement, in many ways, and may learn 
how easily two Churches, to wit, the Italian and the 
Welsh, were corrupted by the power of money, and 
further that the Church of Mynyw may be surely and 
faithfully advised of its own dignity and forewarned 
against like troubles in all time to come. And though 
from these documents it may be impossible to discover 
any remedy for what is past and gone, yet something of 
no small profit may be learned therefrom, namely, 
caution against evils yet to come. And as Giraldus built 
exceeding well on the foundations laid by Bernard 1 , so 
too (if hereafter any honest man should ever arise in the 
Church of Mynyw 2 and find good faith among his 

1 See p. 20 . 2 Menevia = St Davids, 
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brethren) may he, for the exaltation of his own Church 
and for the glory of all Cambria, so strive that he 
also in his own day may build upon that which Giraldus 
built before him, and open the Ark of safety 1 to such as 
shall come after him. For it is in truth a great thing and 
most worthy of praise faithfully to lay a sure foundation 
and to raise on high a stairway whereby others may 
climb aloft. 

The first part of this work, therefore, tells of Giraldus’s 
birth and of the deeds of his boyhood and youth; the 
second of the deeds of his manhood’s prime; the third of 
the deeds of his later and riper years, being full of his 
labours and perils and persecutions. 



1 area materialis ‘the wooden ark’, i.e. of Noah. 
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CHAPTER I 

Concerning the birth of Giraldus and the deeds of his boyhood 

andyouth 

Giraldus was born 1 in South Wales on the sea-coast of 
Dyfed, not far from the chief town of Pembroke, in the 
Castle of Manorbier. He came of noble lineage; for his 
mother was Angharad, daughter of Nest, the famous 
child of Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, and 
his father was her lawful husband, the noble William de 
Barri. * He was the youngest of four brothers, lawfully 
born of the same womb; and when the other three, 
preluding the pursuits of manhood in their childish 
play, were tracing or building, in sand or dust, now 
towns, now palaces, he himself, in like prophetic play, 
was ever busy with all his might in designing churches 
or building monasteries. And his father, who often saw 
him thus engaged, after much pondering, not unmixed 
with wonder, being moved by this omen, resolved with 
wise forethought to set him to study letters and the 
liberal arts, and would oft in approving jest call him 
‘his Bishop’. 

Now it happened that one night, when the country 
was disturbed by a raid of the enemy, and all the young 
men of the castle sprang to arms, the boy on seeing this 
and hearing the tumult, burst into tears and, seeking 
some place of safety, begged that he might be carried to 
the church, thus with marvellous foreknowledge pro- 
claiming that the peace of the church and the sanctuary 

1 In August, 1165, at the birth of Philip Augustus he was uicesimum annum 
adimplens (Princ. Instr. R.S. viii p. 292), i.e. certainly over nineteen and pos- 
sibly nearly twenty. In 1176 (June or July) he was not yet in his thirtieth year 
(cum necdum tricesimum ageret annum ; see p. 59), though it is possible that he 
may mean ‘when he was not yet thirty’. His birth therefore falls between 1 145-7. 

2 See pedigree in Appendix 1, 
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of God’s house should be the strongest and most secure 
place of refuge; and in truth all that heard of this thing, 
as soon as the tumult was abated, when they pondered 
on this utterance of the child and spoke of it together, 
called to mind with wonder that he promised greater 
safety for himself in a lonely church exposed to all the 
winds and to the strokes of chance than in a town filled 
with men-at-arms and strongly fortified with walls and 
towers. Moreover, as often as he heard disputes concern- 
ing the law of the land and the law of the Church, the 
boy would put himself forward with all his might as the 
advocate and champion of the Church, God inspiring 
him with the same zeal and increasing His grace day 
by day and enduring with him all his life even to the 
end. For he desired naught so much on earth as the 
great glory of Christ’s Church and its advancement and 
honour in all things, in every age and circumstance of 
his life. 



CHAPTER II 

Concerning his early failure in learning and his later progress 

But in his childhood he was not a little impeded by the 
companionship of his brothers, who on holidays would 
play together and praise the knightly tasks of their 
chosen profession, and so his progress in learning was far 
slower than it should have been. But at length, being 
chidden and corrected by his uncle David, of blessed 
memory, then Bishop of Mynyw, and being greatly 
helped also by the mockery of two of the Bishop’s clerks, 
one of whom rebuked him by rehearsing the degrees of 
comparison durus, durior, durissimus, while the other cried 
stultus, stultior , stultissimus, he began to make progress, 
spurred by conscience rather than the rod, from very 
shame rather than through any fear or because of the 
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